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Here is an unusual story about Unions—from a 
real union leader who knows what he is talking 
about. It is one of the most revealing ‘‘inside 
stories’’ that has ever been written about the 
true motives of union leadership. 


How Unions Are Run 


By Haroxtp STEVENS 


s A labor union editor I must plead guilty to the charge of printing news that 
A. is biased, news that is deliberately intended to favor the union movement. 
Even the headlines in my paper are slanted with great care. In fact, nearly 
everything that I select for publication is in an attempt to show the members that 
the union is constantly fighting for them and that management is not sincerely 
interested in the welfare of the workmen. 

Do I believe all that I print? Let me answer this question with a hesitant ‘‘yes.”’ 
Do I write all that I really believe? The answer is a definite “‘no.’’ Do I print the 
whole truth about the union-management relationship? Again the answer is ‘‘no.”’ 

Before telling you why I write as I do, let me point out that the broad struggle 
between labor and management has now centered around the Union’s drive for 
economic security as opposed to management’s favoring the kind of free enterprise 
in which depressions have occurred all too frequently. This was not always true. 
In the beginning unionism grew, in part at least, as a revolt against the dictatorial 
and insulting actions of some foremen and management men. For example, one 
superintendent in a large steel mill, some twenty years ago, used to force his men to 
do work around his home without pay. Many other supervisors demanded all sorts 
of favors from the workers. If they refused, they were frequently discharged. These 
men, of course, welcomed unionism and were eager to strike in order to gain nothing 
else but the vague goal of union recognition. But now that unions have nearly 
eliminated the shabby treatment of these men in management and are able to settle 
most grievances without too much trouble, the newer goal has become economic 
security. 

However, since most workers are fairly well satisfied and feel secure if they, 
themselves, are working; and since the workers have become freed from employer 
domination, this newer goal of economic security lacks the emotional appeal which 
so vividly characterized the strikes for union recognition of a few years ago. Workers 
no longer hate and fear the boss. As a result it is difficult to union leaders to arouse 
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enthusiasm among the rank and file in the drive for economic security. Unionism 
has lost much of its emotional appeal. It’s difficult to fight without hating the enemy. 


Economic SECURITY Is PossIBLE 


For this reason those of us in the union movement who believe that economic 
security is a definite possibility and not just a dream feel impelled to work for that 
goal. We are unwilling to accept depressions as being inevitable, and we do not 
intend to stand idly by while men lose their homes and suffer in a thousand ways 
from an economic collapse. In working for this goal we attempt always to stir up 
the membership of the union in a manner like that used by governments during war- 
fare. For it is warfare; with union-management peace being an impossible goal until 
greater economic security has been achieved. The drive for security as reflected in 
the union’s demands for pensions, a guaranteed annual wage and so on, is an irresisti- 
ble movement; and, unless the capitalistic system is able to produce a society free 
from depressions, it appears as though more and more socialism will result. 

As a union writer I turn out reams of material intended to favor the union 
movement, pointing out every specific case that comes to my attention in which em- 
ployees have been ‘‘shoved around’’ by management men. I keep in close contact 
with radio stations and the daily press, reporting to them all important events. In 
doing this I report to them as objectively as I can and I find that, in most cases, the 
union receives fair treatment by both the radio and the press. Notable exceptions are 
the Hearst papers and the Chicago Tribune. These two slant the news with even 
more zeal than does my own paper. 

And so, because of worker apathy and because we believe that greater security 
can be attained we strive always to win both public sympathy and the active sup- 
port of the union body. In doing this, however, as I write and select material for 
publication I am frequently bothered by the fact that I am compelled to be deliber- 
ately unfair to management. If I told the whole story in my paper I would write 
that in day-to-day grievances management is right in probably four cases out of 
five. I would write also of the many “‘bull sessions’’ in which I have participated 
with both local and international officers, having heard these men regretfully say 
that union organization has resulted in many workmen having become impudent 
and lacking in initiative. This has occurred, they say, because these men know they 
will be protected by the union and that they will be promoted automatically to 
higher paid jobs according to established union rules. As a result a great many 
workmen are indifferent and they often deliberately antagonize their foremen. 
(Foremen, by the way, are the poor guys who really take a beating in this union- 
management business. ) 

If I told the whole story I would write that most of the management men whom 
I know are sincere, conscientious men and that the mistakes they make which result 
in grievances are more often errors in judgement than they are deliberate attempts 
to ‘‘shove the men around.’’ We know—those of us in the union who think about it— 
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that most management men are really trying to do a good job and are trying to get 
along with the workers. But this was not always true. Only recently has manage- 
ment become interested in good human relations. 


WHIPPING up STRIKE ENTHUSIASM 


If I told the whole story I would write about the careful strategy which is 
planned during preparations for a strike. For example, in one of the largest local 
unions in America, a few months ago, the officers were preparing for strike action. 
The president, a highly intelligent and dynamic man of middle age, was warned 
that for the first time in the history of the union there was great opposition to strike 
action on the part of the rank-and-file membership. He was told that not a single 
man had been found who favored a strike and that hundreds of the men had actually 
threatened to leave the union if strike action was taken. He was reminded that dur- 
ing previous strikes only a very few men had really opposed such action, but that this 
time it was entirely different. 

To this the president replied: ‘‘I recognize that there is considerable apathy 
among the workers. But, look, this is a progressive union, and we either make 
progress or we remain dormant. And certainly if it were left up to the rank and file 
there would be no progress at all. As union leaders we've got to be out in front and 
fight for the things we believe in. Now we've got seventy or eighty men around here 
on whom we can depend, and they can form a nucleus around which the movement 
will grow. . 

‘But first,’’ he went on, ‘“‘we’ve got to win public support. We can do that, 
I believe, by making radio speeches and by running full-page ads in the daily papers. 
And second, we've got to arouse the workers in the plant. In doing this, it will do 
no good to try to appeal to their logical thinking, because most of them don’t 
think. We can do it best by getting them mad.”’ 

As a result of this talk, we carefully prepared several short radio speeches and 
we wrote the advertisements for the local paper. A few days after this material had 
flooded the area several of us talked to a number of the merchants and learned that 
they believed the union’s demands were just but, nonetheless, they were reluctant 
to approve strike action. This, of course, we had expected and we were satisfied 
merely to have them say that our demands were reasonable. 


Join THE UNION or Get A Sock IN THE NosE 


Two weeks later, after hours of careful preparation, picket lines of some two 
hundred men were established at the several plant gates to request of each worker 
that he show his union card. Those who had no card were told to ‘‘sign up or go 
home.’’ Although some of the non-union men broke through the lines, most of them 
stopped later and, being threatened with a ‘‘sock in the nose,’’ did join the union. 
A few fights occured but even though the pickets were outnumbered fifty to one by 
workers going into the plant, not one of these men offered to interfere in support of 
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the non-union men. Instead many of the workers called out: ‘‘Make ‘em sign up! 
Make ’em pay their way, the same as the rest of us!’’ 

As a result of this demonstration the union officers were jubilant. The president 
said: ‘“We’ll have no trouble in shutting the plant down. And we can keep it down! 
We've got them mad now! Even though their anger is directed toward the scabs, 
that’s enough to start the ball rolling.”’ 

At about that time it was proposed by the state department of labor that the 
dispute be aired before an impartial board in an effort to avert a strike. The union 
agreed to this proposal, but the company refused saying that the matter could be 
handled through collective bargaining, even though negotiations had already been 
broken off with the strike dead-line only three days away. This action on the part 
of the company was just enough to swing the men completely over in favor of a 
strike. Many of the workers were heard to say: “‘It’s clear that the company don’t 
want to play fair. If they did they would be willing to let the board decide it. We've 
got to strike to show ‘em we mean business.”’ 

And strike they did with great enthusiasm. For two weeks pickets patrolled the 
plant area with no mention of a back to work movement and with no one threaten- 
ing to leave the union. The dispute was then settled by a compromise recommended 
by the same board which had been originally proposed by the state department of 
labor. 


WorKERS STRIKE ONLY WHEN ANGRY 


Thus, if I told the whole story, I would write that workers are eager to strike 
only when their latent emotions are aroused and that the logical goal of pensions, 
for example, is insufficient by itself to win the worker’s support. From this it appears 
as though the average worker is satisfied if he is treated with dignity and respect and 
is paid a fairly adequate salary. For this reason many companies have begun pro- 
grams designed to improve human relations in industry, but this is only a one-way 
approach and will not solve the union-management struggle, because the goal of 
union leaders goes far beyond that of good human relations. 

Many of the top union leaders are realists and they know that management men, 
all the way up and down the line, have their production problems to solve and, for 
that reason, union leaders believe that these men are completely unable to plan for 
the economic security which society demands. Union leaders believe—those who 
think about it—that without a great social movement such as unionism to function 
as a restraining force that it would not be long until management would establish a 
tight little society of its own which would operate with vicious selfishness, much as 
did the society of kings and queens prior to the French Revolution. As realists, 
union leaders recognize the selfishness which is inherent in all human beings, in- 
cluding management men, and for that reason these leaders justify the marching 
force of unionism as a means of curbing selfishness and greed. To these leaders, 
unionism is democracy in action, with democracy really meaning that no man caf 
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run rough shod over others and that every action taken is the result of fought-out 
compromises. That is democracy, these leaders say; and unionism, as a liberal move- 
ment, supplies the strength to counteract the force of reaction. 

As one of the top union leaders in America recently told me: ‘‘Let’s face this 
thing realistically. If you and I were management men, we would be trying to do a 
good job of production and we would be trying to improve ourselves without 
caring too much about the other fellow. Management men are that way. And it is 
only through unionism that we can force them to play fair and be honest.’’ Thus 


unionism goes beyond good human relations as it is taught to management men; 
it is a movement of realism. 


Tue Motives or Union LEADERS 


Many union officers, however, are not motivated by a desire to achieve a better 
society. Some of these men are active in the union as a means of relieving their own 
feeling of frustration. These are the ones who are deeply prejudiced and bitter; who 
hate management either because of real or imagined injustices or because of having 
been steeped in unionism by disillusioned parents. Some are malcontents who are 
extremely suspicious and who bargain with management with ‘‘tongue in cheek.”’ 
These men are generally above average in intelligence and are difficult to deal with. 
Others are men who like to fight for the sheer joy of the battle—the ones who have 
never grown up. 

And so, these are the men who make up the leadership of the unions. You cannot 
point to any one of them and say that he is a typical union leader. They range from 
the studious and sincere intellectuals, both radical and conservative, to the unthink- 
ing individuals who plunge blindly ahead. But all of them are realists and many are 
cynical. Even the most conservative leader, as an example of realism, will say that 
the union must be firm in dealing with management in order to avoid quick defeat. 

As a union writer and editor, I too am a realist. I believe that unions are an 
essential part of our democratic society and not a mere nuisance as some persons think. 
But, sometimes as I look around and see this great social force moving forward I 
become definitely alarmed. I am afraid of the impatience of this great giant; and I 
sometimes fear that unions have already moved faster than men have been able to 
adjust to the change. For example, the change which has been brought about by the 
security and protection which unions afford workers has actually produced large 
groups of men who have become almost unmanageable. Until a few years ago—and 
let’s face it—these men were directed into channels of good workmanship because 
of their fear of the boss. This, of course, was deplorable and untenable; but nonethe- 
less, with this fear having almost disappeared through the protection of unions, and 
with nothing constructive having been developed to take its place, neither the 
employer nor the employee has been able to adjust in a sound manner to the change. 
With the removal of fear a vacuum was created with general confusion having rushed 
in to take its place. Whether we like it or not, fear has been one of the factors in the 
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whole machine of production and with fear having been removed the machine has 
been unable to function as well as it should. 


Makino Haste Too Fast 


It is thus, I fear, that the great social movement for security will progress too 
rapidly and that different parts of the machine of our society will be removed or 
altered so quickly that complete chaos will result. Adjustments must come slowly. 
In England, for example, it is highly probable that the change in government was 
made too quickly. 

It is for these reasons that I am often tempted to rush into print to warn against 
the danger of impatience. But I never do it and I never will because I realize that I 
am only a tiny bit of flotsam riding along the crest of a great wave, surrounded by 


thousands of men impatient to reach the shore. 

Management, it seems to me, is fighting a losing battle; but, at the risk of being 
treasonable to the union movement, I can only hope that these men continue to 
resist with all their strength and that they give up only an inch at a time. For the 
good of society, I hope that management braces itself against the thrusts of the 
unions and compromises when it must, and even then with great reluctance. I say 
this not because I want them to maintain their own little society but because, I 
believe that it is only through their resistance that we can emerge from the struggle 
with the best possible form of economic security for all. 

‘“Management must fight back,’’ several union leaders have said during our 
“bull sessions.”’ “If we had our own way completely we would certainly get the 
whole thing into one hell of a mess.”’ 

So, as the struggle rolls along, I'll keep my fingers crossed and continue to 
support the union movement, writing such headlines as: ‘*Profits Soar; Wages Fall” 


> 99 


and *‘Strike Looms as Company Says ‘No’. 


[Continued from page 289| 

One further thought—It may appear from the foregoing remarks that I am dis- 
counting the importance of adequate academic preparation for personnel work. That 
is not my intention. I should like to see a state of affairs under which every indi- 
vidual entering upon a business career was required to take studies—in human rela- 
tions. Further, how much more efficient, stable, and profitable our industries would 
be if their chief executives could thoroughly absorb the body of principles on indus- 
trial relations that has already been developed by such institutions as the University 
of Minnesota. 

If by professionalization is meant better qualified, more knowledgeable indus- 
trial relations executives, then let us see professionalization. But professionalization 
in the sense that physicians, architects, and psychologists are professionalized, in 
my judgment, is not wanted and would have unfortunate consequences. 


From an address at the Sixth Annual Industrial Relations Conference, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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There have been many attempts to prove that 
personnel work is “‘professional.’’ Mr. Rice is in 
a position to speak with authority on this sub- 
ject in view of his present distinguished position 
and his long experience in the Personnel or In- 
dustrial Relations field. 


Is Personnel a 
“Professional” Occupation? 


By James O. Ricz, Secretary, American Manage- 
ment Association 


industrial relations but the professionalization of business management itself. 
Certainly management has a professional basis in many respects. However, in 
most branches of management some of the other distinguishing characteristics of 
professionalization are lacking; mainly, widely-accepted and agreed-upon standards 
for qualification and performance. Why should professionalization apply to per- 
sonnel executives and not to sales managers, office managers, production managers, 
and so on. 
Has the personnel executive any greater claim to professionalization than these? 
In AMA we come in contact with all segments of management, and the matter of 
professionalization is a question that is raised at every turn. There is something 
dignifying about the word ‘“‘professional.’’ Somehow people feel that when they 
become a professional they acquire a higher status. In the case of personnel work, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the demand for a higher status is justified, and 


that higher status is being achieved—more slowly than we should like, perhaps, 
but fairly surely. 


Tie central question, it seems to me, is not so much the professionalization of 


MenmBERs OF Top MANAGEMENT 


In many companies, among which are some of the most successful and progres- 
sive in the country, the top personnel man is a member of top management; and 
while this situation is by no means general, it is becoming commoner. Business is 
learning that it gets things done only through people; that, as Lawrence A. Appley 
points out, management is the direction of people, not the direction of things; and 
that management itself is, therefore, primarily personnel management. I take it that 
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most personnel men are in accord with that idea. The question to be considered, 
then, is: If personnel were generally recognized as a profession, would it be more 
likely to assume its rightful place in the business scheme of things? 

In order to consider that question intelligently, we must, naturally, first ask 
what is a profession, and the extent to which personnel work at present has the 
characteristics of a profession. Webster defines a profession as: ‘“The occupation, if 
not purely commercial, mechanical, agricultural, or the like, to which one devotes 
himself; the calling in which one professes to have acquired some special knowl- 
edge, used either by way of instructing others or guiding them, or advising others, 
or serving others.’’ The last part of this definition undoubtedly applies to personnel 
work. However, I would suggest that the key words here are: “‘if not purely com- 
mercial.’’ I shall come back to this point later. 


Woo Is a PROFESSIONAL? 


More pertinent is the definition in the Taft-Hartley Act. ‘‘A professional,’’ says 
the T-H Act, ‘‘is any employee engaged in work (1) predominantly intellectual and 
varied in character as opposed to routine mental, manual, mechanical, or physical 
work; (2) involving the consistent exercise of judgment in its performance; (3) of 
such a character that the output produced or the result accomplished cannot be 
standardized in relation to a given period of time.’’ Certainly, all those stipulations 
are true of personnel work, and I hope that the provision in the Wage-Hour Act 
that a professional must make at least $200 a month also applies. However, the T-H 
Act goes on to add: ‘‘An employee performing work requiring knowledge of an ad- 
vanced type in a field of science or learning customarily acquired by a prolonged 
course of specialized intellectual instruction and study in an institution of higher 
learning, as distinguished from a general academic education, or any employee who 
has completed the course of specialized instruction and study described, and is per- 
forming related work under the supervision of a professional person.’’ I have omitted 
some few words from that definition, but that is the substance of it. 


A Survey oF PERSONNEL EDUCATION 


Now have our personnel men had such courses of specialized instruction, and is 
it desirable that they should have them before being permitted to practice their 
‘“profession?’’ A few months ago, Donald S. Parks, Personnel Director of the Uni- 
versity of Toledo, made a survey of some 84 representative companies on this matter.* 
Some two-thirds of the companies queried stated that they preferred college gradu- 
ates for personnel work, and a large majority of the personnel executives who at- 
swered were themselves college graduates. But the greater number had had a liberal 
arts education, with perhaps further training in schools of business administration. 

‘From the evidence presented,’’ Professor Parks writes, ‘‘college majors and 


* Survey of the Training and Qualifications of Personnel Executives. By Donald S. Parks. Personnel Journal, 1948, 26, 256-266- 
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minors did not play a significant part in the educational background of these per- 
sonnel men. No single field or fields of study contributed more than any other to 
their success. . . . Present-day personnel executives have had as their work experi- 
ence practically every type of job known, preceding their present positions of re- 
sponsibility. These have varied from office boy and grocery clerk to engineers, church 
officials, teachers, and lawyers. 

‘Training programs for the new college employee have in common the sugges- 
tion that each should be assigned to as many departments within the company as 
will be necessary for him to effectively operate in his personnel position. 

‘... As curricula are being developed in colleges and universities, the per- 
sonnel men suggest that the following subjects should be included in such a program: 
psychology, public speaking, personnel management, economics, labor relations 
legislation. The next five subjects in order of preference were labor problems, indus- 
trial management, job evaluation, English and business organization. On the other 
hand, a sizable minority express no interest in the above specialized subjects, but 
prefer graduates with a cultural background, extra-curricular activities, and work 
experiences to their credit.”’ 


No Spsciat Courszs REQUIRED 


While this survey was not a large one, its findings may be taken as typical, 
because they conform very largely with the facts we see all about us. It is evident 
that no special course of study is at present required for personnel work, and that if 
one were to be instituted it would be rather difficult to find any general agreement 
on what should be included. The personnel man’s work touches on psychology, on 
economics, on sociology. He needs to know something of statistical procedures, of 
testing, of job evaluation, of methods work. Some phases of personnel work at 
present do require professional training—testing comes immediately to mind—and 
as our knowledge becomes greater, other phases may tend toward professionalism 
also. | 

The top personnel man is then, or should be, a broad-gauge executive with 
knowledge of, but not necessarily expertness in, a number of fields, some of which 
require professional training and some of which do not. 

For this reason, and because there is very little agreement on the type of study 
necessary, it would be very difficult to draw up a specialized course in personnel 
work. But if it were desirable to professionalize the field, no doubt something could 
be agreed on, after a great deal of trial and error, and we should not let the diffi- 
culties in the way keep us from working toward that end. But is it desirable? 

To answer that, let us consider what the effect would be. Primarily, it would 
be to narrow down the field, to exclude a good many who are now in it, or planning 
to enter it. That is inevitably the result of the rigidity which professionalism implies. 

I submit that that is not a necessary or desirable objective at the present time. 
Such rigidity, while it would immediately exclude some of those who are unfit even 
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by the most rudimentary standards, would invariably also exclude some who are 
capable of unusual, creative work; of advancing the whole status of the field. 


Hir1NG REQUIREMENTS FOR PERSONNEL 


The people who hire personnel men (I am speaking, of course, of the personnel 
administrator) are the members of top management, and as such they have an excel- 
lent criterion of competence ready at hand. That is: Does the work of this particular 
personnel man contribute to the stability and prosperity of the business? Top man- 
agement is directly responsible for the success or failure of the company, and it can- 
not shirk the responsibility of answering that question. Why, therefore, introduce 
unnecessaty rigidity, since the incompetent are bound to be weeded out in the course 
of time? Where top management is so incapable that it cannot, over a considerable 
period, tell the difference between a good personnel man and a bad one, the com- 
panies themselves will doubtless be weeded out in the course of time. Naturally, if 
I were a top executive looking for a personnel director, I would be more favorably 
disposed toward the person who had acquired university training in the subjects 
pertinent to his work than to an individual who had not done so. But I would ex- 
pect him to help me make a profit. 

Leaving out such extra-curricular fields as vocational guidance, it is clear that 
personnel work is a business function, ‘‘purely commercial’’ in aim, and not, there- 
fore, professional by dictionary definition, and it is by accepting that status that it 
will win the recognition it deserves. The personnel man who has some other aim 
than to help the business make more money had better use his talents in some other 
field. 

He cannot, for example, set out primarily to improve the lot of the employees 
or to prove his psychological theories. His work may, and probably will, insure 
fairer treatment of the work force, but he must not approach it from that angle. He 
is there to maintain a stable work force, to promote morale, to provide better selec- 
tion and training—but he must do these things primarily because they contribute 
to the prosperity of the business. 


PERSONNEL Must HE tp Prorits 


If the personnel man expects business to pay him for anything else but a contri- 
bution to the prosperity of the company in which he is employed, he is very much 
mistaken. A company can’t afford to dispense that kind of good works, and, ethi- 
cally, it has no right to. Its primary responsibilities are to its stockholders, its 
employees and its customers, and it would be failing all three if it maintained very 
many frills of that sort. 

Moreover, there is mo reason why the personnel man should scorn the status of 
business man, and prefer that of professional. The fact that his aims are fundamen- 
tally commercial does not detract from the skills needed to do his job, or from the 
pride he can take in doing a good job—a ‘‘professional’’ job, in fact, if you use the 
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term in the sense of the opposite of amateur. After all, I take it, we all believe in 
the free enterprise system, in competition, and in the profit motive. Why, then, 
should personnel men wish to hold themselves aloof from this system, to operate on 
its fringes, as it were? I do not think they do. 

In fact, I think one of the reasons why the status of personnel administration 
has advanced in recent years is that personnel men are coming to accept this view 
of their work, as contrasted with the period when personnel management was called 
‘‘welfare work.”’ 


ANOTHER PERSONNEL SURVEY 


AMA was recently considering the possibility of a research study on the general 
subject of proving the value of personnel work, and we sent out a few questionnaires, 
by way of feelers, to see what sort of information we would likely obtain. As a first 
step, we queried, not personnel men, but other executives, because we felt that was 
the best place to start. 

The survey was not large enough to permit of definite conclusions, but it did 
uncover some points personnel men might do well to recognize. Many of the line 
executives questioned said: ‘‘Personnel men do not usurp line authority im this com- 
pany,’’ as though they felt that such usurpation was fairly common danger in other 
firms. It indicated a slight feeling of distrust toward the personnel department. 

A good many, too, when asked what services the personnel department should 
provide which it was not then providing, said what they wanted most was infor- 
mation. They were not too clear about just what they meant by this, but from answers 
to other questions it was apparent that they wanted information about general labor 
market conditions, about practices in other companies, general data on area and 
industry wage rates, etc. 

Answers to both these questions, it seems to me, indicate a need for personnel 
men to work more closely with other business executives, to understand their prob- 
lems, and to help them unobtrusively but continuously—rather than to set them- 
selves apart in some special category. 


RECOGNITION FOR PERSONNEL WorK 


To the extent that other departments get greater and greater help from the per- 
sonnel department, its status will grow, whether or not it is ‘‘professional’’ or 
merely specialized work. And to the extent that it contributes to the prosperity of 
the entire business enterprise, top management will recognize its value. 

This last point, of course, presents certain problems. Since personnel work does 
have something of the character of a profession, not only because of the specialized 
skills involved, but because *‘output and results cannot be standardized in relation 
to a period of time,’’ it is difficult to show its results on anything approaching a 
dollars-and-cents basis. 


[Continued on page 284] 








One of the most difficult problems in getting 
good results with merit ratings is the avoidance 
of emotional interference on the part of the raters. 
Here is an analysis of some of the causes of emo- 
tional bias in rating. 





Emotional Bias in Merit Ratin g 


By James W. Evans, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology 


HE validity of merit ratings is likely to be jeopardized when raters react emo- 
tionally to something in the rating situation. Whoever plans or directs a 


merit rating program should give consideration to possible sources of emotional 
bias, such as the following: 


(1) Feelings of the rater concerning his inadequacy to make the appraisals, arising 
from— 
(a) Insufficient knowledge about the rating procedures 
(b) Insufficient knowledge about some or all of the ratees 
(c) Inability to rate an employee on some of the rating factors 
(d) The burdensome nature of detailed ratings if a large number of employees 
must be evaluated 
Ce) Lack of time in which to make the necessary appraisals 


(2) Feelings of doubt concerning the fairness and accuracy of the rating method, 

arising from— 

(a) A conviction that the true picture will be distorted by some statistical pro- 
cedure, such as forcing ratings to fit a normal curve of distribution 

(b) Omission from the rating form of attributes which the rater considers im- 
portant, or inclusion of attributes which he considers unimportant 

(c) Disagreement with the authors of a scale as to the weighting which items 
should receive 

(d) Lack of knowledge as to the consequences of his actions as a rater, as when 
choosing a certain phrase as ‘‘most typical’’ or “‘least typical’’ of a ratee’s 
behavior 

Ce) Suspicion or knowledge that unqualified raters are being invited to rate 

(f) Expectation of an overriding review of his ratings by a superior he considers 
less well acquainted with the ratee’s qualifications and performance 

(g) Evidence that somebody is endeavoring to influence his ratings of certain 
employees 
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(3) Feelings of suspicion about what may happen to him as a result of the ratings, 

o- arising from— 

(a) Suspicion or knowledge that his superior will see his ratings and will not 
agree with some of them 

(b) Expectation of unpleasant interviews with certain disappointed employees 

(c) The possibility that management may use his ratings as a criterion of his 


y effectiveness as a supervisor 
> (d) Uneasiness regarding possible personal competition from certain employees 
who may be promoted to supervisory jobs in his organization if their ratings 
are high 
(4) Feelings of concern for what may happen to his people as a result of the ratings, 
~ arising from— 
(a) Anticipated difficulty of ‘‘selling’’ to another organization any employee 
“_ who has very low merit ratings 
_ (b) The probability that his own organization will be ‘‘raided’’ for highly 
- rated employees 


(c) The necessity of giving high ratings to all employees whom he particularly 

| wants to receive increases, if merit rating is closely tied to wage adjustments 

ing (d) Fear that certain employees for whom he feels special sympathy may lose 
their jobs or status if their ratings are low 

(e) Knowledge that his superiors are endeavoring to ‘‘build up a case’’ to sup- 
port some sort of recommendation or action regarding one or moreemployees. 


_ The remedy for difficulties with the rating plan, such as these, is to take more 
care—with truly expert help—in the design of the plan. Then, hold a series of con- 
ferences for al] executives and supervisors who are to use the plan in order to acquaint 
them with the plan, and if possible take advantage of their ideas and suggestions 


od, for its design. Then, give them guided practice in using it. They should also have 
some instruction in the characteristics of a/] rating methods, and be shown why the 

andl one selected is well adapted to their own situation. If a training course such as this 

is carried out carefully the plan will ‘‘go over’’ with enthusiasm. The better the 

im- | plan the better it will be accepted; but a poor plan, well ‘‘sold’’ will be more effec- 
tive than a good plan poorly sold. 
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One of the most critical struggles in history is the 
evolving relationship between organized labor 
and industrial management which we call ‘‘col- 
lective bargaining’’. The author here examines 
the most important recent book on this subject— 
Government Regulation of Industrial Relations, by 
George W. Taylor. 


Government Regulation of 
Industrial Relations: A Review 


By Bert W. Levy 


The combination of personal and professional qualifications of Dr. George W. 
Taylor are all too rare in the field of industrial relations. He is Professor of Industry 
at the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. Asa 
public servant of national prominence he has held important posts in NRA, was 
Chairman of the National War Labor Board, Secretary of the President’s 1945 Labor- 
Management Conference and on the Advisory Board of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. As one of the country’s best known and most acceptable 
arbitrators he has performed on numerous ‘“‘fact-finding’’ and arbitration boards, and 
has at one time or another been permanent umpire or arbitrator for industries of 
national prominence. 

Long known asa staunch and persistent believer in free collective bargaining (or, 
to give preference to his own telling phrase, ‘‘industrial self-government’’), Dr. Taylor 
has written this book in order to examine its history, functions, present status and 
future. An introductory chapter succinctly states themes for analysis and outlines the 
issues. The main theses of the book are embodied in the five succeeding chapters, 
and may be summarized briefly as follows: The depression following 1929, and its 
effects on employment standards, led to the conclusion that collective bargaining 
should be adopted as a national policy. The right of employees to organize for col- 
lective bargaining was legally guaranteed by the Wagner Act. ‘‘Free’’ collective 
bargaining under this statute, actually commencing about 1937, had barely got un- 
der way when, immediately prior to World War II, ‘‘government supervision 
over collective-bargaining procedures’’ became necessary in order to mobilize all 
resources for defense and keep work stoppages at a minimum. Such supervision was 
exercised by the National Defense Mediation Board, which introduced anew to this 


Government Regulation of Industrial Relations. By George W. Taylor, New York: Prentice-Hall, Ine., 1948. 
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generation the functions of mediation as applied by a tripartite government agency 
constituted for that purpose. When the break-up of that Board (over the issue of a 
union shop in the captive coal mines) occurred almost simultaneously with the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, national security demanded a more conclusive method of 
settling industrial disputes. As the result of the wartime Labor-Management Confer- 
ence’s no-strike, no-lockout pledge, the NWLB was established as a tribunal for the 
exercise of both mediatory and arbitral functions. With the abrogation of the no-strike 
pledge at war’s end, the Board was doomed and it therefore proceeded to liquidate. 
Failure of the post-war Labor-Management Conference to attain agreement on cer- 
tain fundamental industrial-relations issues, and insistence on both sides upon a 
fuller use of economic power than the public felt was reasonable under the circum- 
stances, resulted in the adoption of a national labor policy which proceeds upon 
the premise that ‘‘free’’ collective bargaining will not work—or at least has not 
worked—to the public good and that the government itself must wade much deeper 
than ever before into legislative regulation of the procedure and substance of labor 
relations. Expression of that policy is found in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Outstanding among the points which Dr. Taylor so convincingly makes in con- 
nection with the foregoing are some which should be obvious or which at least 
should become evident upon a minimum of clear thought, but which do not appear 
to be a part of most current discussions on the subject. One point is that the Wagner 
Act, except possibly in a few relatively minor instances, regulated only the organiza- 
tional and procedural aspects of the collective bargaining it sponsored, but left to 
labor and management the responsibility and liberty to agree on terms and conditions 
of employment. Or, failing agreement, to utilize their respective economic strengths, 
or the threat of such utilization, as a means of settling the dispute. Another point is 
that, despite the outcries of some individual employers, the War Labor Board was an 
agency for voluntary arbitration. Since its power was based on the no-strike no-lock- 
out agreement (a voluntary pledge) and its tripartite existence could be terminated 
at any time by the mere withdrawal of either labor or management, its ‘‘directive 
orders’ were in reality arbitration awards founded on consent. Hence the WLB period 
was one of ‘‘voluntary arbitration under government auspices.’’ A further point is 
that the post-war Labor-Management Conferences, while properly recorded as a 
failure in terms of fulfilment of its own immediate aims, achieved real successes as 
judged by other, long-range standards. For example, the Conference marked the end 
of one era and the beginning of another in that ‘‘For the first time . . . labor and man- 
agement representatives met together at the national level without arguing about 
whether collective bargaining was desirable.’’ Again, the leaders of the respective 
groups acknowledged that they could and should promulgate a set of concepts as to 
what are ‘‘correct’’ collective-bargaining practices and procedures. Still again, the 
very fact that the Conference took place showed the feasibility of holding such 
Meetings, and suggested that the idea involved might prove to be one method of 
furthering the effectiveness of collective bargaining in general. Specifically, the Con- 
ference reached unanimous agreement on such important issues as the considerations 
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to be observed in first-contract negotiations, the function and organization of federal 
conciliation services, the administration of existing contracts through proper griev- 
ance and the foundations of voluntary arbitration of future contracts. 

Dr. Taylor’s treatment of the Taft-Hartley Act is exhaustive and straightfor- 
ward. Clearly, he disagrees strongly with the basic premises of the Act as well as 
with most of its particularly provisions. The items on the asset side of the ledger 
which he has prepared in this respect are hugely outweighed by those on the liability 
side. Many employers will doubtless dissent from this result, but there is no gain- 
saying at least the logic of the author’s conclusions. Perhaps most points of dissent 
can be traced to the fact that Dr. Taylor takes the long view, while most employers 
are concerned with more immediate problems. In the light of recent political develop- 
ments and probable Congressional action, much of this material may rapidly become 
dated. There are, however, many valuable observations of a general nature, concern- 
ing the role of government in collective bargaining and the proper techniques for 
playing that role, which transcend the details of the particular statute and which 
should serve as guides for any future legislative consideration of the subject. 

In the final chapter on ‘The Future of Collective Bargaining,’’ Dr. Taylor takes 
the conclusions from the preceding analyses and, seasoning them well with his own 
reflections on the problem, states a philosophy of collective bargaining together with 
certain concrete recommendations for putting it into constructive practice. Govern- 
ment regulation of collective bargaining inevitably means that the whole process 
may gradually be removed from the grasp of the parties who are most directly in- 
terested. And with this goes the corollary that the issues of collective bargaining so 
removed will be decided in the political, and not the economic or industrial, arena. 
Under these conditions, in the long run management must lose the campaign. The 
alternative to government regulation is making ‘‘industrial self-government’’ a 
reality. But that state does not “‘just grow’’; it will come about only by a conscious 
effort on the part of both labor and management to achieve it. Such an effort cannot 
hope to be successful unless both parties first recognize the fundamental premise of 
collective bargaining—'‘that differences between labor and industry can and should 
be reconciled around the conference table by understanding, compromise and agree- 
ment’’—and then acquire and use a ‘‘know-how’’ which will enable them to trans- 
late their cooperative spirit into tangible results. This ‘““know-how’’ involves agree- 
ment with respect to certain basic concepts of the process, such as the place and limits 
of industry or area-wide stabilization of working conditions; the scope of the subject 
matter of collective bargaining (‘management security’’ or “‘prerogatives’’); the 
rights and responsibilities of employees under a labor contract (‘‘union security’’ and 
its concomitants); the true functions of strikes and lockouts, as distinguished from 
their usual objectives; and the full potentialities of grievance procedures. It also in- 
volves joint development of specific methods and procedures as yet only superficially 
explored, such as labor-management conferences for the formulation of overall poli- 
cies; prenegotiation conferences to discuss problems, establish facts and set the stage 
for the forthcoming negotiations even before the presentation of formal demands; 
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deliberate selection of those negotiating techniques and procedures best adapted to 
the needs of the particular employer or industry; and voluntary mediation and arbi- 
tration as a way of resolving the deadlocks which can be expected to occur. 

This book is an important product of its author’s many-sided experience and his 
habit of orderly thought. Its prevailing tone is expository and analytical, so that it 
may serve as a spark for discussion and further reflection by students and thinking 
practitioners in the field. For all this, however, it does not ‘‘smell of the lamp.’’ Dr. 
Taylor’s great clarity of reasoning makes for simplicity of statement, and the book 
could well be used as a text for even elementary groups. Furthermore, its facts are so 
plainly authoritative and its conclusions are founded on participation in so many 
real situations, that any ordinary employer or labor relations man who picks it up 
must be provoked by it into serious consideration of the subjects which it covers. Let 
no such person be discouraged by its unattractive title; Dr. Taylor has exercised re- 
straint in avoiding the catchy in favor of the accurate. Anyone interested in the prob- 
lems posed by government interposition in the intimate dealings between employer 
and employees cannot but find something valuable in this volume. And there are few 
among us who can afford not to be interested in those problems, for they are some of 
the most significant issues now confronting our American democracy. 

It may be, as Dr. Taylor himself allows, that collective bargaining will not or 
even cannot work, and that a rather complete and drastic kind of government regula- 
tion will be required to save us from economic chaos. For those who sincerely depre- 
cate such an outcome, however, there remains the task of proving the value and 
achievability of industrial self-government. The present book goes far in supplying 
both the heart and the tools for that effort. 
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A new incentive plan must be carefully explained 
to the workers if it is to be successful and it will 
usually not be successful if the workers do not 
understand or trust it. This article discusses this 
and other requirements for any new incentive 


plan. 


Installing An Incentive Plan 


By Eucrene A. DELtson AND Wi1111AM J. Burns, 
Associated Business Consultants, Chicago 


opay there is much discussion of worker productivity and the various methods 
of maintaining or increasing worker productivity. One of the recommended 
avenues to increased worker productivity is an incentive or bonus plan. Much 
has been written of the benefits and advantages of incentive plans; but little or 
nothing has been done to create the incentive in the man on the job. 
Our concern is not with the type of incentive or bonus plan but with the plan’s 
introduction to the workers, the understanding imparted to the work force and 
Management's follow-up program to insure its success. 


New Puan Not Exp.Lainep 


In a factory where an incentive plan had been in use for many years, management 
decided that another and perhaps better plan should be introduced to the workers. 
Three days after the new plan was put into operation a work stoppage occurred in 
the factory. The employees refused to work under the new plan, claiming that it 
would result in less take-home pay than they had received under the old system. After 
management had conducted two meetings with the workers as a group and a number 
of discussions and explanations with the men individually, they were able to properly 
explain the ‘‘unknown”’ to the workers. The operators then went back to their 
machines, production increased and so did take-home pay. 

In another plant, an incentive plan was installed in one of the departments. The 
plan contemplated that a worker could operate a second machine and, on some jobs, 
maintain the operation of two machines for several hours. As an incentive, when the 
workers operated the two machines, the plan specified that only 35% of the worker's 
production hours on the second machine would be charged against the 100% of his 
production on the whole operation. On the afternoon of the first day the plan was in- 
stalled one of the operators advised his foreman that he was going to quit work that 
day ; that he considered it unfair that he would receive credit for only 35% of his produc- 
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tion. The foreman tried to explain to the confused worker that 100% and not 35% of 
his production would be credited him, but since the foreman, too, was a bit confused 
about the “‘ground rules’’, it was not until the time study engineers were called in 
and made a detailed explanation, that the operator changed his mind about quitting. 

These cases show how important it is to explain an incentive plan in advance to 
the employees who will work under it. A poor installation and no follow-up may be 
the reason why an incentive plan will prove successful in one factory and why the 
same plan will lag or fail in another similar plant. 


SELLING A New Pian To THE WORKER 


One of the principles of successful employer-employee relations involves ‘keying 
in’’ the worker, worker recognition, complete employee understanding of his job, 
his fitting into the work pattern, and a feeling of ‘‘belonging’’ on the work team. 
In the installation of a sound production bonus plan, this principle remains 
important. 

To insure the successful installation of a wage incentive program, management 
or the consultant retained by management, must ‘‘key in’’ the employees who will 
work under the plan. This should include a meeting, or meetings, with the group and 
their supervisors for the purpose of discussing the “‘ground rules’’ of the plan, the 
elements, factors and allowances considered, what it means to the workers in take-home 
pay, and when and how much the extra earnings are computed. 

‘Keying in’’ the employees, should provide for including the supervisors, fore- 
men, adjusters and all other persons affecting the production of the workers under the 
plan. Thus, cooperation and increased effort is assured on behalf of all those whose 
activities contribute to the item produced. 

More incentive plans fail because their operation was not understood by the 
workers than because of poor engineering. It is the company’s or the consultant's 
major responsibility to explain and re-explain the plan in ‘‘one and two-cent words,’ 
to insure worker understanding and gain the worker's confidence. A group of uni- 
formed or dissatisfied employees can make the best engineered incentive plan inoper- 
ative. In short, you must create an incentive, before you can have one. 

Then, having created an incentive, it must be maintained. You cannot ‘walk 
away’ from a bonus plan. It must be nurtured, guided, adjusted and modified to 
meet changing requirements. This ‘‘nursing’’ may contemplate periodic meetings 
with the workers, individually or in a group, to be certain they understand the plan. 
If an incentive program has increased production 15% to 25%, and this increase has 
been temporarily maintained, management can well afford the time and effort of 
‘policing’ the plan. Or, to put it another way, management can not afford to jeop- 
ardize the production schedule under the “‘stepped up’’ pace by allowing the line to 
slow down. 

An incentive plan will not, of itself, answer the worker’s requests for higher 
hourly wage rates. In other words, it will not cure inequities in rate structures and 
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schedules. It may accentuate rather than cure the rate inequities. A sound wage base 
is, therefore, a prerequisite to the installation of a bonus project. 

There are many types of bonus systems with countless variations which, if 
listed, would number in the hundreds. This discussion will not analyze these systems. 
But a comment as to the choice of a plan is in order. Many jobs, because of the nature 
of the operation, the type of work, the plan for assignment of work and the necessity 
for assistance on the job, lend themselves to group incentive rather than individual 
incentive plans. Analysis of the type of plan which will most successfully effectuate 
management’s requirements is not only necessary but one of the first steps to be taken. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A SUCCESSFUL INCENTIVE PLAN 


In summary, a successful and lasting incentive program contemplates: 

1. Choice between a group or individual plan—the decision to be based upon the types of 
working personnel, the product, and the factory’s previous experience. 

2. Sound engineering of the plan—methods simplification and standardization, elemen- 
tal breakdown, allowances, factoring, standard operational description and pro- 
cedures. 

3. Proper introduction to the workers—detailed explanation of the plan, the allowances 
considered, how the bonus will be computed and paid. 

4. Servicing the plan—periodic checking of the production and bonus computations to 
insure accuracy, and thus maintain worker's confidence; adjusting the standards 
where necessary to satisfy changes in material or operation. 

In the absence of any of these essential elements the cost, effort and time ex- 
pended in engineering and installing an incentive or bonus system is lost by manage- 
ment. But most important, management has lost the workers’ good-will, confidence 
and interest in their jobs and future security—the essentials necessary to industrial 
harmony and team work. 














Editorial Comments 


Personnel and Production Departments Cooperate for 
Greater Productivity 


The Personnel Journal is, in my opinion, the top personnel magazine in the field 
and yet what happens to it if it lands on a production mans desk? He may throw it in 
file 13, buck it to someone else, or ram it into his briefcase to be taken home and read 
months later when there’s nothing else better around. If he has time to leaf through it 
on the spot and runs past a caption reading ‘‘Labor-Management Cooperation and 
Greater Productivity—By James Smith, Personnel Director, Apax Gas Company,”’ 
the brakes will screech, his mind automatically labeling such thinking as ‘‘useless.”’ 

‘“Why don’t those birds crawl out on the job sometime and find out what it’s all 
about?’’ A production man will agree with labor-management cooperation in prin- 
ciple. He’s all for it. But today, in 1949, as a practical matter, it doesn’t exist. He 
can think of too many ‘‘hot beds’’ on the job. Production jamming instances that 
take exception to company-union relations cited in the employee magazine and an- 
nual report. He can remember the days when the company got along without the 
union; when production and sales were the two best things to spend money on and 
there wasn’t any room in between for personnel departments. 

‘‘What do the industrial relations boys know about what it’s like to be on the 
receiving end of the personnel policies they write?’’ Sometimes an industrial relations 
department, although it may be one floor above a busy assembly line, might just as 
well be 10,000 miles away for all it knows about what is going on in the shop right 
underneath it. 

Even Industrial Relations men hurriedly thumb through personnel articles about 
the same old stuff under the date-line of a new month. We've got to start talking the 
same language about common production and labor relations problems. Personnel 
men understand each other but most of the time it’s all Greek to the production boys. 

Let me give you an example of what I’m driving at. A big plant suddenly finds 
that despite its complete and well organized industrial relations department few pro- 
duction people in the organization have any idea of what the industrial relations 
department is doing—that out on the line the personnel department is known as the 
‘‘Pentagon’’—that production people throughout the plant are no more labor rela- 
tions conscious than the man in the moon! 

The trouble is that none of the personnel men ever spend enough time down in 
the plant; that is, with the exception of dashing in to put out fires when trouble flares 
up. Also, that no personnel man can operate effectively divorced from a thorough 
understanding of production and judging cases on facts brought to him concerning a 
job he has never actually seen. In order to improve this condition a man from the per- 
_ sonnel department staff might be assigned, full time, to live in a production depart- 
ment; his job to be liason between the production heads in this department and the 
director of industrial relations. He is to act as a consultant and adviser to the produc- 
tion head for all matters concerning personnel. He is to work with supervision, to 
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train and educate in the ability to lead men and not drive them. He is to learn pro- 
duction methods, to get answers fast on any problems involving men and machines. 
He is to act in a preventive capacity and not as a fire fighter; his job basically to bring 
personnel to production and production to personnel. Above all he is to become part 
of the production picture in such a way that the production boys will forget he is a 
personnel man! 

This is something of what I have in mind—an article dealing with personnel 
and production cooperation for greater productivity; the article to include more facts 
and examples of a practical nature in the interest of a cost-wise operation with the 
most efficient use of men and equipment. (We would welcome such an article from 
any source. Ed.) 


Monroe B. Scharff. 


The Art of Plain Talk 


Personnel and Industrial Relations people know the importance of using plain, 
simple language in trying to get management's messages “‘across’’ to the workers. 
Public relations and advertising people practice their arts in that way; so surely their 
employer—business management—should, too. Yet, a reader points out, when one 
of our greatest corporations printed an advertisement in newspapers in answer to 
one previously published by the Union the contrast in reading ease was sharply ap- 
parent. The Union message was “‘very easy’’ according to the Flesch count—at the 
very bottom of the ‘‘reading ease’’ scale; whereas the corporation advertisement was 
rated ‘‘very difficult’’—at the top of the difficulty scale, according to our reader’s 
calculation. Afterward the corporation printed the two advertisements on opposite 
pages of a leaflet, which served to make the contrast in reading ease of the two mes- 
sages even more glaring. 


I Don't Believe In It 


How often we hear personnel people say—about psychological tests, for ex- 
ample—‘‘I don’t believe in tests.’’ Wouldn't it be more accurate to say “‘I don’t /éke 
tests,"’ or ‘“The thought of using tests upsets me emotionally, because I am afraid 
that I wouldn't do well.’’ There may be proper questions about the suitability of 
tests for a particular purpose, and it is important that such questions be asked—and 
answered correctly. And it is the business of the personnel man to ask them. But 
there is no place for belief or disbelief as to whether a given procedure is suitable. 
What is required are facts and the application of such facts with the help of good 
judgment. 
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Personnel Research 


Visual Performance and Accident Frequency. By Joseph Tiffin, Purdue Univ., and B. T. 
Parker and R. W. Habersat, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. pe of Applied Psychol- 


ogy, October, 1949, 33, 499-502. 


This short paper summarizes the findings of a recent experiment on vision in a 
manufacturing plant. It confirms previous findings that injuries and low visual per- 
formance go together. The method followed in the study is typical of the ‘‘experi- 
mental method”’ described in the Editorial in Personnel Journal for October entitled, 
‘‘Personnel Research’’. 42 employees were identified who had shown relatively 
high frequency of injuries in the previous 18 months and they were matched 
by a ‘‘control’’ group of 42 who had been injury-free in the same period. Each 
employee from the first group was matched by one from the second in respect of a 
number of variables; age, education, experience and kind of job. The control group 
had not received any eye attention during the 18 month period of the study. All 
84 employees were then tested on the Bausch & Lomb Ortho-Rater for 16 visual skills. 
In one of these skills the mean scores of the two groups differed at the 1% level and 
in three others the differences exceeded the 5% level. That is, such differences were 
great enough that they could not have occurred by chance. It would also appear 
that different patterns of visual skills are required for safety on various different jobs, 
even in the same company. 


A Trade Test For Power Sewing Machine Operators. By E. Glanz, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Journal of Applied Psychology, October 1949, 33, 436-441. 


The problem was to find out which of numerous applicants claiming skill and 
experience in the operation of a power sewing machine for light-weight cotton goods 
could actually operate the machine effectively. This is an interesting illustration of 
the use of a trade test for predicting success in power machine operation. The criteria 
consisted of a series of supervisor's ratings. The trade test was a series of simple 
sewing designs which the applicant was asked to perform on the sewing machine. 
In summary the report says, ‘‘the trade test for power sewing machine operators pro- 
vides a method by which the more highly skilled and productive operators may be 
differentiated from the less skilled and less productive operators.”’ 


Job Evaluation for a Small Business. By Carl H. Rush, Jr., and Roger M. Bellows, 
Wayne University. Personnel Psychology, Autumn, 1949, 2, 301-310. 


This is a description of a job evaluation plan applied to a small business of 60 
employees with 24 jobs. It was decided to use ‘‘simplified’’ plan employing only two 
factors. The first was. responsibility demands of the job and the second educational 
and training requirements. Each factor definition contained four sub-factors but the 
evaluation took place only with regard to the two factors; the sub-factors were not 
separately rated. Evaluation was performed by using a set of cards each with a job 
title on it. Each member of the committee sorted the cards into ranks from high to 
low for one factor at a time. The results were determined by adding the ranks, the 
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total points for each job being determined by adding the ranks for both factors of all 
six raters. Total evaluative points were then plotted against wage data and four labor 
grades with pay rate ranges were recommended. A plan of this kind would appear to 
have some advantages for the small firm. It was decided at the outset however that 
results would be largely dependent on careful training of the job evaluation com- 
mittee. Consequently a series of eight meetings was held going over every feature of 
the plan and its purpose. 

The paper is somewhat spoiled by an attempt to show the relationship between 
the evaluative points and points secured from the occupational characteristics check 
list. Co-efficients of correlation as low as .49 are submitted with the comment ‘‘this 
relationship is suggestive’’. Such a low co-efficient is suggestive however of a very 
unsatisfactory relationship. 


The Effect Upon Appraisal Scores of Individual Differences in the Ability of Superiors to 
Appraise Subordinates. By Leonard W. Ferguson, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Personnel Psychology, Autumn, 1949, 2, 377-381. 


‘Some raters are more lenient than others in appraising people. Some rate nearly 
everybody the same. It has been assumed that these differences reflect real differences 
in ability to rate. Whatever the reason, these differences have complicated the use of 
merit rating or appraisal forms. This study shows that these complications are not 
universal, and that an appraisal form can be constructed that does not suffer from 
them.’’ This is another of the very careful studies by the author on problems of merit 
or performance rating. He concludes by saying, ‘“The facts set forth in this paper 

. . indicate that it is possible to develop a method of appraisal that can yield valid 
and useful information in spite of variation in the respective abilities of raters or 
appraisers to rate their subordinates.”’ 


Prediction of Job Success from the Application Blank. By Willard A. Kerr and H. L. 
Martin. Journal of Applied Psychology, October, 1949, 33, 442-444. 


This is a brief but adequate description of a study made at the Indianapolis 
plant of the RCA Victor Division of the Radio Corporation of America in which the 
relationship between job success ratings by supervisors was found to items on the 
application and personal history blanks. A few of the 25 items were,.age, marriage 
status, street address area. A coefficient of correlation of .35 was found between job 
success and eleven of the items combined. 


Personnel Psychology. Quarterly, $6 a year; single copies $2. Personnel Psychology, Inc., 1727 Harvard St., N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Journal of Applied Psychology. Bi monthly, $6.00 a year; single copies $1.25. American Psychological Association, Inc., 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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The Editor Chats With His Readers 


What The Factory Worker Really Thinks 


Each year for the past six years the magazine Factory Management and Maintenance, 
published by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New York, has conducted an ex- 
tensive survey of worker opinion under the above title. This one asks questions about 
the Taft-Hartley Act, health plans, the F.E.P.C. problem and the policies of the em- 
polyees’ companies. The results of this survey are published in 8 pages in the Novem- 
ber 1949 issue of Factory Management and Maintenance. For example 69% of the 
replies say that few industrial companies discriminate against workers and job seekers 
because of race or religion. 58% approve of President Truman’s health insurance 
plans, to be paid for by a payroll tax. Other questions indicate that the worker pre- 
fers his own employer to seeking a new one; that he favors company sponsored recrea- 
tion programs, preferably jointly operated, in which case he is willing to share cost 
with the Company. The answers to these and other questions make interesting read- 
ing for industrial relations people. 





Eastern Airlines Employee Contest 


Employee contests of different kinds have been gaining in popularity in Ameri- 
can industry. Eastern Airlines conducted a contest last year for non-supervisory em- 
ployees and found it so stimulating to employees that an enlarged contest is being 
held this year. There will be 148 awards for the best essay on ‘‘How I Make My Com- 


pany Successful.’’ In addition, every prize winner will receive some of the Company’s 
capital stock. 





How to Become a Personnel Director 


A frequently heard remark is, ‘‘I want to get into personnel work.’’ The variety 
of people who make.that much-used statement makes me wonder what fascination 
there is about personnel work. Because ‘“‘work’”’ is certainly a correct description of 
one of the chief characteristics of a career in personnel—in any of its branches. The 
cussedness of human nature is such as to guarantee a never-ending succession 
of baffling problems to any conscientious personnel worker. Many aspirants would 
run for their lives if they could only know what a dog’s life it is. And yet, anyone 
who has even moderate qualification for the job, and who once gets his teeth in a 
personnel job, will never let go. Now take me for example. How did I get to be a 
Personnel Director—with no warning at all—back in 1934? My qualifications? Abso- 
lutely none! Born and raised in an Army Post of the old days; moved all over the 
world; shunted from school to school; graduated from Cornell in engineering; a 
period in industrial engineering followed by a long spell in ‘‘Wall Street’’, with 
World War I sandwiched in between. Then the depression, with a variety of jobs, 
ending with the sudden discovery that a corporation President had been kind enough 
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to secure my appointment as Personnel Director of his company. I am not sure what 
he and his associates thought my qualifications were but I know what they weren't! 
My salvation was that nobody in a company of over a thousand employees knew any 
more about the job than I did, so my problem for a while was merely to keep ahead 
of their growing knowledge of what the job should be. And now look at me! But 
you young people; don’t hope to do it that way nowadays. Actually, personnel is 
harder to break into than almost any field that can be named. This is partly because 
it isa small field and many people are trying to enter it, and partly because good per- 
formance in personnel requires higher ability than many other occupations and a 
wider range of skills and knowledge. This explains why many of the best personnel 
men have come to the field after long experience elsewhere. For example, many in- 
dustrial relations men were trained as engineers, many are lawyers and, more recently, 
there is a growing number of men and women trained in psychology. So, no matter 
what your original training, it can be brought to bear in personnel work. All of these 
occupations that have been named contribute to the personnel job: all must be ap- 
plied with devotion, ability and personal qualities of a high order. For the highest 
requirements in personnel work are the ability to ‘‘sell’’ your product and to deliver 
services that command the respect and approval of the whole organization. 





Pension Plan Problems 


In view of all the discussion about pension plans that has occupied a large part 
of the industrial community in recent weeks it is interesting to speculate on future 
developments of such plans. A report in the New York Times for October 25th reports 
the inevitable union request for a pension plan in which would join all the companies 
in a given area. The UAW-CIO in Toledo has demanded that ‘‘the pension plan would 
permit an employee who changed his job to carry his pension rights with him.”’ 
Those who have studied pension plan costs are aware of one of the largest sources of 
funds for paying pensions. This is from the sums originally set aside for employees, 
who leave the Company before earning the right to draw a pension. While, in most 
cases, the workers own contributions are made returnable to him, the amounts con- 
tributed by the Company for him were forfeited and put into the fund to reduce com- 
pany costs. Any plan therefore in which the rights remain for the worker regardless 
of any change of employer would substantially increase the cost of such plans. 
Another inevitable demand by unions is incorporated in the Toledo request. It 
is that the plan be administered jointly by union and management with an impartial 
chairman to settle differences. One of the important arguments of the union in favor 
of a pool plan was that the smaller companies could not afford to set up independent 
plans whereas, the pooling idea would make it relatively easy for them to do so. 
Industry is going to have to do some close thinking on pension plans in the years 
immediately ahead. 
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A Community-Wide Suggestion System 


The National Association of Suggestion Systems held its annual conference in Cleve- 
land in October. At this time Mr. I. N. Hultman, Vice President, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, described the Rochester Community Plan in which 35 com- 
panies are now participating. Mr. Hultman warned that the installation of such a 
plan is a complicated process but said that the benefits gained from correctly designed 
systems included economies in operation, improved products, greater safety and 
better methods and processes. This is a new idea in suggestion systems. 





Good Public Relations at General Mills 


The General Mills Corporation at Minneapolis has been running an interesting 
series of public advertisements. A recent one showed a picture of a masked rider whom 


they identity as The Lone Ranger. Under the caption ‘‘How The Lone Ranger Rounds 
Up Jobs’’ the advertisement says 


It’s really very simple. By teaming up good products with good 
selling, we keep our sales growing. And as sales grow, we can—and 
do—pay more people to turn out more products . . . and sell them. That 
means more jobs. 

It’s happened thousands of times in the last 20 years. For since 1929, 
our payroll has grown from 3,750 men and women to over 12,000. Dur- 
ing this same period, our sales increased from $123 million to $410 
million. 

At the same time, our jobs have kept getting better. The average Gen- 
eral Mills employee now works a shorter day and earns 2} times as much 
money as he did 20 years ago. 

But salesmen are not the only ones who build a business—and em- 
ployees are not the only ones who benefit. Everybody does a part—the 
farmer raises better raw materials, the employee makes and sells better 
products, the stockholder provides better plants and tools, the grocer 
makes it easier for you to buy what you need. 

And everybody gains. 

Farmers gain because, with larger sales, we buy larger amounts of 
their corn and wheat and oats. Last year, we bought $342 million 
worth of raw materials, supplies and services—principally farm pro- — 
ducts—nearly three times our total sales in 1929. 

Our 13,000 stockholders gain because, with good sales, we can keep 
paying them fair dividends in return for the use of their savings. And. 
still these dividends add up to only a small part of the money we take 
in and pay out. For example, last year these dividends were one-seventh 
of the amount of money we paid to our employees. 

But during these 20 years of growing sales, one thing hasn’t grown 
at all. Our rate of net profit last year, as usual, was about 3¢ on each dol- 
lar of sales. Only half was paid to stockholders . . . the rest was rein- 
vested in the business for even more growth in the years to come. 
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The Labor Union Monopoly Bites All Workers 


This is the title of an advertisement which appeared throughout the country over 
the name of James H. McGraw, Jr., President of the famous McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. PERsonNEL JouRNAL is certainly not anti-union but the message in this 
letter from Mr. McGraw deserves wide attention because of the growing one-sided- 
ness of the labor monopoly. Here is the letter: 


What kind of government is it which through its Department of Justice: 


.. . Prosecutes the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company which it 
asserts handles about 63% of the retail food distributing business as 
an illegal monopoly in restraint of trade, and 


. . . Seeks to break up four big meat packing companies and make them 


into 14 companies, charging the four with being a monopoly in restraint 
of trade, but 


. . . Makes no move whatsoever to apply the federal anti-trust laws to 
the exercise of virtually 100 percent monopoly control of labor in the 


coal industry, and the only slightly less complete monopoly control of 
labor in the steel industry? 


The answer to that question is simple. It is class government of the 
most flagrant type, a government by which special privileges are dis- 
pensed without justice and to the great injury of all workers. It is the 
kind of government which will lead to the early sacking of the Ameri- 
can enterprise system and the personal freedoms of workers. 

In legal terms the explanation of this flagrant affront to good govern- 
ment is also simple. In 1932 labor union activities were given virtually 
complete exemption from the application of the federal anti-trust laws 
by passage of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

When the Norris-LaGuardia Act was passed labor unions were rela- 
tively weak. Only about 16% of the nation’s industrial workers were 
organized, only about 12% of the steel workers. About two-thirds of 
the coal miners were union members, but only half that number were 
paying dues. The country was in the depth of its worst depression. The 
unemployment of about one-fourth of the labor force made monopoly 
control by labor seem so remote as to be almost fanciful. 

But after only seventeen years devoted to the promotion of labor 
union organization by the federal government, we have labor monopoly 
with us. In its power and scope it makes the alleged business monopolies 
being prosecuted under the federal anti-trust laws seem positively pid- 
dling. In its manners it makes the old-time business monopolists look 
like Lord Fauntleroys. 

What is lacking, grievously lacking, is action by Congress; action 
to shape our federal anti-trust laws to take account of the labor mono- 
poly that has become the dominant national force in our country 
today—a force that is leading to the loss of freedom of all workers. 

Before labor monopoly is broken up, as it must be broken up if our economy is 
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not to be permanently wrecked, other steps will no doubt be required. But one 
test more than any other will be the touchstone of the nation’s determination to 
keep its economic and personal freedom. It is what it does to see that labor 
monopoly receives the same treatment under the federal anti-trust laws as any 
other kind of economic monopoly. 

The purpose of the federal anti-trust laws is to break up monopoly 
and preserve fair competition in the United States. It is a fine purpose. 
The wisdom and fairness of its application in particular cases is often 
open to challenge. But in spite of bad administration every farsighted 
business man I know is a staunch defender of our national anti-trust 
policy. 

At present, in the exemption of labor monopoly, we have a breach in 
that policy which, if not closed, will soon become fatal both to the 
policy and the enterprise system it is designed to foster and protect. 

The main thing wrong today with Great Britain and indeed all 
Europe is that no effective anti-trust laws are in existence to protect 
the public from business and labor monopolies, to guarantee personal 
freedoms. No free economy in Europe or America can prosper as long as 
protected monopolies remain and fluorish. 

While your representatives in Congress are home with you talk to them about 
the special privileges now granted to labor union monopoly. You would serve 
your country well by finding out what they intend to do about it before it is too 
late. 


James H. McGraw, Jr. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 





“Pictorial Map of the Americas” 


The Standard Oil Company (N. J.) has for several years published an unusual 
map called ‘‘Pictorial Map of the Americas.’’ It is widely used in schools, colleges 
and elsewhere and the company wish it to have even wider circulation. Requests 
are coming in for more than 2,000 copies a. week. The title on the map reads, *‘Pic- 
torial Map of the American Continent featuring the Pan American Highway and 
showing some of the natural resources, scenic wonders, and points of interest.’’ It 
is printed in color, size 18” and 24” and shows North and South America, with small 
pictures indicating the natural products and resources of the continents. (On the 
back of the map are the flags of all the nations of the continent and a brief descrip- 
tion of the features of each nation.) Copies may be secured by writing to C. E. 
Springhorn, Standard Oil Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





Job Evaluation—A Discussion 


The following letter was received from an eastern company which decided two 
years ago to design and install its own job evaluation plan for office employees. They 
wish now that they had secured the assistance of someone who had been through the 
experience a number of times, for there are a number of lessons to be learned from 
their unhappy experience: 


‘‘When our president assigned Wage & Salary Administration to me, 
I read everything I could get my hands on and talked with others who 
had already installed formal job evaluation. We decided to develop our 
own method, in hopes it would be more flexible and suited to our needs. 
Each employee was asked to write up his own job description under 
the supervision of our Personnel Manager. Each description was re- . 
viewed by an executive, before final alteration or approval by the su- 
pervisor or department head. This produced job descriptions of widely 
varying quality. Seven men constituted our Evaluating Committee, 
representing each main department and three levels of management. 
These people carried on all their regular duties as well as Job Evaluation. 

‘We have a total payroll of almost two million dollars and found a 
total of 240 different jobs, which the committee tackled one at a time. 
Looking back after a period of over two years of effort, I can see several 
mistakes which might have been avoided with sufficient foresight: 


1. We had no selection aids for securing able Evaluators and Job 
Analysts; some of those chosen proved ineffective in rating jobs. 


The Evaluators received no training in job rating. 

In many cases, the individual was evaluated instead of the work. 
The jobs were not really rated the way they were written. 
Middle management was not sold on the program. 


The committee had to spend far too much time and had too much 
home work. 

7. The work was so long-drawn-out that those who were for Job Evalu- 
ation at the start, turned against it at the end. 


8. The results were “‘hidden under a bushel’’ and not explained to our 
people. 


aor ey - 


‘From a conservative estimate, I am sure we could have accomplished 
better results in } of the time if we had had proper direction from some- 
one of wide experience in job evaluation. This would have saved key 
men a great many hundred hours of valuable time, not to mention 
smoother cooperation with less dissatisfaction in many places.”’ 


Another large organization, with over 2000 salaried employees, took a job eval- 
uation plan from a book and installed it themselves. This was back in 1939. After a 
year the plan was put into effect but following three years of use it had to be aban- 
doned. It was discovered that the factors and their weights were such as to give false 
values to certain kinds of jobs, with the result that those jobs received too many 
points and hence were assigned to higher salary grades than should have been the 
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case. These discrepancies became apparently only after numerous market comparisons 
with competitor companies. It became necessary to abandon the plan—after five years 
had been wasted! Competent help was secured and a new plan was installed in 1945, 
which has been working satisfactorily ever since. This, of course, does not mean that 
no company can successfully install its own plan. It does mean that somebody has to 
learn a lot about the subject of job evaluation—and really /earn it—before the or- 
ganization is justified in spending much time and effort in trying to install the plan. 
There is no short cut to success in job evaluation. The selection and weighting of fac- 
tors is undoubtedly the most important and most difficult part of the whole business. 

This business of factors and their point weights is full of unexplained mysteries. 
For example, who can reconcile the differences in weighting between, for example, 
the National Electrical Manufacturers plan and the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Company 
plan. The former has eleven factors; the latter twelve. In each case these factors are 
logically placed in the four groups that are nearly universal in all job evaluation 
plans; namely, Skill, Effort, Responsibility and Job Conditions. But in the NEMA 
plan the Skill group receives 50% of the total points, while the Steel plan assigns 
only 31%. But the NEMA plan allots but 20% of the points to the Responsibility 
group while the Steel plans gives it 45%. The other two groups of factors 
are weighted about alike in the two plans. Now, it must be obvious that there will 
be some discrepancies between the final grading of a group of jobs as rated by these 
two plans. If so, which plan is correct? And if there is no difference in grading of the 
same jobs between the two plans then why do the experts bother to make such a fuss 
over the factors and their weightings? 

Here is a question that might be worth discussing in this column. 








Across The Editor’s Desk 


Bowdoin College has just issued a report entitled ‘‘Retirement Plan for Employees of 
Maine Towns.”’ It has been prepared by Dr. O. C. Hormell, Director of the Bureau 
for Research in Municipal Government, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. This 
Bulletin No. 13 is a study of the way in which municipalities have made use of the 
existing state retirement system. It was intended also to be of assistance to other 
municipalities who might consider using the plan, as an adequate retirement plan 
for municipal employees is a matter of importance to citizens of the municipality and 
the state. More than 20 cities and towns in Maine now have some retirement plan. 





The American Management Association, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, has just 
issued a printed 32 page catalogue listing all of their publications from 1932 to 1949. 





Bulletin No. 16, Trends in Industrial Relations, has just been issued by the In- 
dustrial Relations Section, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 4, California. 
This publication is the result of a special conference on ‘‘Profitable Personnel 
Policies’’ held on July 21, 1949. The key-note address was ‘‘Management’s Responsi- 
bilities for Personnel Policies’’ by Alexander R. Heron, Vice President Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation. The Bulletin is 88 pages handsomely printed and contains the 
proceedings of the Conference, including addresses by a number of prominent 
speakers. It may be obtained from the Bookstore at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology for $1.00. The Industrial Relations Section has also issued a four-page leaflet 
listing about 35 publications and describing the contents of each one, all of them in 
the general field of industrial relations. 





Two interesting addresses at the recent production conference of the American 
Management Association, held in Chicago November 10-11 were ‘‘Conflicting Areas of 
Union Management Jurisdiction.’’ This was the title of two addresses, one by Dr. 
Neil W. Chamberlain of Yale University Labor and Management Center and one by 
William Gomberg, Director Management Engineering Department of the I.L.G.W. 
Union. These and other addresses of the Conference will be available in due course at 
the offices of the American Management Association, New York. 





The National Industrial Conference Board issues each week a chart in a series called 
‘*Road Maps of Industry’’. The one for the week of October 28th is entitled “‘Weekly 
Earnings in Manufacturing’’. This shows in graphic form the spread between total 
earnings less taxes and other deductions, and the index of prices. This shows that 
there has been a widening spread from 1941 to the present time. ‘Current Spendable 
Earnings for 39 Hours are 20% more than in 1944, when the work week was 45.2 
hours.’’ ‘“These earnings command a third more goods and services a week than be- 
fore the war but about 10% less than in 1944.”’ 
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The National Restaurant Association, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, IIl., 
in its News Bulletin for November 1949, describes a new industry film, ‘‘America’s 
Heritage of Hospitality’’. The film was intended to influence public opinion favor- 
ably about the restaurant industry. Restaurant owners are reported enthusiastic about 
it because it tells their story effectively. In many cases they are showing it to their 
employees and even to their friends and patrons. Special brochures tell about the film 
and how to use it. 





Prentice-Hall Incorporation, 70-5th Avenue, New York 11, has just issued ‘‘Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1949, with explanation.’’ This is a printed book of 50 pages 
giving full information about the new Fair Labor Standards Act which will soon 
be in force. 





‘‘Executive Compensation”’ is the title of the latest ‘‘Selected References’ from 
the Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University under date of October 1949. It 
contains 20 references on this topic and may be obtained for 15¢. 





‘Working Together’’ is the title of No. 2 of the Personnel Management Series 
issued by the British Institute of Management at 17 Hill Street, London, W.1. It is priced 
at two shillings and six pence. This is a 24-page printed booklet containing a study 
of the problem of working together in business and industry. It has an excellent dis- 
cussion under the heading ‘Treating the Individual as an Individual’’ which lists 
all the different elements in an effective personnel program. 





Literature has just been received from the American Society for Personnel Adminis- 
tration, organized in June of this year in Cleveland, describing its purpose and aims 
and including a copy of the by-laws. Membership fees are $25.00 per year. A group of 
leading personnel and industrial relations directors organized the Association, sixteen 
of whom constitute the officers and directors of the Society for the coming year. In- 
formation can be obtained from Walter C. Mason, President, 6800 Grand Avenue, 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. Mr. Mason is Personnel Director of the E. F. Hauserman Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 





A copy of the program for the coming year of the Associated Hospitals Personnel 
Executives has been received. This program consists of ten meetings from September 
to June inclusive. Some of the titles are ‘How to Handle Employee Grievances’, 
“Initiating a Supervisory Training Program’”’ and others. 





The first issue of ‘‘Labor Law Journal’’ has just been issued under date of Octo- 
ber 1949. The Labor Law Journal is published by Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 214N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois, to ‘‘Promote sound thinking on labor laws’’. 
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Subscription price is $6.00 per year with single copies at 50¢ and the Journal will be 
issued monthly hereafter. The October issue is 80 pages and contains five articles by 
qualified authors, together with a considerable number of notes and comments of 
various kinds. 





“Union Security and the Taft-Hartley Act in the Buffalo Area’ is the title of 
Research Bulletin No. 4 for August 1949 by Horace E. Sheldon and issued by the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University. This is a 
series of case studies dealing with the effect of the Taft-Hartley Act on union security. 


The material was gathered from a group of industrial companies in the city of Buffalo, 
New York. The report is available at 15¢. 





The Civil Service Assembly Newsletter reports a survey conducted by Jerry Kluttz, a 
reporter for the Washington Post, which says that a majority of government workers 
may soon be union members. The report describes advances made by unions in or- 
ganizing federal employees. An interesting comment in the report says “‘last year 
Congress voted the highly organized postal workers a $450. pay boost, while unor- 
ganized employees got only a $330. raise.’’ From the Assembly also comes a 16-page 
catalogue of publications in the field of public administration. It can be obtained 
from Public Administration Service, 1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





One of the more interesting conferences held by the National Industrial Conference 
Board was one on November 22nd under the subject ‘“The Pension Drive: Social and 
Economic Implications’’. The afternoon roundtable included one called ‘‘Pensions 
Go To The Bargaining Table’ of which L. A. Peterson, President of the Otis Eleva- 
tor Company was Chairman. Among the speakers of the panel were Carl R. Dough- 
erty who was a member of the President's fact-finding board for the Steel Industry. 





The monthly leaflet of the Council of Profit Sharing Industries shows a chart which 
indicates the tremendous growth in pension and profit sharing plans approved by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue under Section 165-A. Since 1942, when the greatest 


growth took place, 9370 plans were approved of which 2555 were profit sharing plans 
or about 30% of the total number. 





The greatest need in labor relations throughout the country is not better labor 
laws. It is better communication between employers and employees, states a report 
to members of the Labor Relations Institute, New York. This report is the first of three 
on the subject of company publications and how to make them more effective and 
urges management to have the publication written and edited from the employees 
point of view. For a free copy of this report, containing ‘‘ten commandments for com- 
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pany publication’’, write to the Labor Relations Institute, 1776 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. a 





‘Communication between top management and employee is one of the most 
puzzling problems in business. It is a problem that must be solved if employer and 
wage earners are to live and work together in friendship, with mutual prosperity 
and for the good of society.’’ These are the opening words of Robert Wood Johnson 
of the well known manufacturing company of Johnson & Johnson of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. The title of this book is ‘‘Robert Johnson talks it over.’’ This is a 
handsome book of 174 pages with paper cover containing 44 talks by Mr. Johnson, 
delivered informally and recorded on tape for use on broadcasting systems in the 
plants of Johnson & Johnson and its associate companies. A few of the talks are 
descriptions of various departments. One is ‘Questions for your Boss’’ and another 
is ‘Everyone a Salesman’’. All of the talks are informative. They tell the employee 
about the company and its plans and policies. This is an unusual example of good 
communication in industry. 





The latest study issued for its policyholders by the Policyholders Service Bureau 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York is a 61 page printed report, 
‘Supervisory Training: Case Studies’’. This contains reviews of the training pro- 
grams for Supervisors in a group of prominent American Companies including Ameri- 
can Can Company, Armstrong Cork Company, International Harvester Company 
and others. 





The American Foundation For High Blood Pressure at Cleveland, Ohio is issuing ma- 
terial which will be of special interest to industry. Business and industry suffer great 
human and economic losses from heart disease which is the cause of more than six 
hundred thousand deaths annually in the United States. A group of nationally known 
business and industrial leaders have teamed up with thirty medical research 
specialists to solve the mysteries of high blood pressure and its allied diseases, which 
take a heavy toll each year in industry. The research program will continue with its 
principal support from industrial corporations. 





Mrs. Billie D. Yohe, Personnel Director of Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis writes— 


‘‘A bit of humor tends to brighten one’s day, especially in the Personnel 
field. An employment service included the following on a list of pro- 
spective applicants: 
‘Employment Interviewer—male, veteran, 30 years of age. Labor 
relations or personnel interviewing interest. ALL-AROUND 
ATHLETE.’ ”’ 











Book Reviews 


Lert, Ricut aND Center. By Sidney Lens. Hinsdale, Illinois: Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, 1949. 445 Pp. $4.00 

Here is a rather provocative book from the standpoint of a devoted rank-and-file 
trade unionist who is now in the lower echelons of officialdom. Standing on the ex- 
treme left, Sidney Lens is at his best in portraying the shortcomings and excesses of 
labor bureaucracy and ‘“‘business unionism,’’ and in pursuing his thesis that Stalinism 
is not revolutionary but reactionary. 

Mr. Lens’ project includes amalgamation of craft unions into an industrial struc- 
ture, a union of the AFL, CIO, railroad brotherhoods and independent unions, the 
return of vast powers to city central bodies, creation of unions of unemployed inside 
the united labor federation, and formation of an ‘‘educational alliance’’ of all pro- 
gressives as a counterfoil to Stalinism and ‘‘business unionism.”’ 

The author is so concerned with the ‘‘rank and file’’ that he advocates ‘‘even 
political strikes if necessary to dramatize opposition to reaction.’’ He would also 
form a combined council of elected representative workers to forge a common strategy 
“over the heads of their leadership.’ The obvious dangers to the rank and file them- 
selves in these two ideas is so real that it would take more space than is available to 
discuss them 

Mr. Lens is probably mistaken when he claims that the issue between John L. 
Lewis and William F. Green, which led to formation of the CIO, was not overobjec- 
tives but method; that both agreed on the need for ‘circumscribing the increasing 
militancy of the men in the basic industries.’’ But I can not be certain about this. 

He is also incorrect in saying that “‘no one in the AFL and CIO was under any 
illusions that Lewis, Murray, Hillman, and Dubinsky were out to build a-radically 
new kind of movement.’’ Nothing less was their intention. One must not minimize 
as does Mr. Lens, the “‘assist’’ given labor by a sympathetic New Deal, by the 
Wagner Act and by the beneficial rulings of the first years of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 
Bethany College 


PERSONNEL SELECTION: TEsT AND MEASUREMENT TECHNIQUES. By Robert L. Thorn- 
dike. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949. 358 pp. $4.00 


Personnel Selection, as Thorndike states, is an outgrowth of his ‘‘four years of 
service in the Army Air Force during World War II’’, and is based on a previous 
report, the Aviation Psychology Program, Research Report #3: Research Problems and 
Techniques, published in 1947 by the U.S. Government Printing Office. Though 
‘much of the discussion and, particularly, many of the illustrations in this book are 
set in a military frame of reference’, the principles and procedures, and techniques 
discussed apply equally well to industrial testing programs. 

The author’s introduction is confined chiefly to a general outline of the remainder 
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of the book. Chapter 2 presents procedures for preparing job descriptions and worker 
characteristic analyses which can be employed as a basis for (a) determining the types 
of tests which might be included in an experimental test battery, and (b) isolating 
practical criterion measures against which the selection instruments can be validated. 
The next chapter is devoted to the development of an experimental battery of selec- 
tion tests. Existing tests, different types of tests, and a step-by-step procedure for 
constructing and analyzing new tests are briefly discussed in this section. 

The experimental methods and the statistical considerations involved in deter- 
mining test reliability are taken up in Chapter 4. The next two chapters deal with 
the problem of validity. Various types of criterion measures; problems involved in 
isolating those which are suitable for test construction purposes; and methods for 
evaluating them are treated fully in Chapter 5. This chapter is one of the best in the 
book—even experienced test constructers will find it worth their time. The statistical 
formulae for determining test validity and some of the special problems which arise 
are presented in Chapter 6. Chapter 7 covers methods for combining individual selec- 
tions tests into a test battery. Multiple correlation and multiple cut-off methods for 
determining the predictive efficiency of a battery of tests, and three types of testing 
programs are discussed in this section. Item analysis, including item difficulty, dis- 
crimination, correction for chance, the computation and use of items indices, is 
discussed in Chapter 8. The last three chapters of the book deal with some of the 
practical and technical factors encountered in the installation, administration, and 
follow-up of a testing program. 

With the exception of those chapters devoted to statistical methods, Personnel 
Selection can be easily read and understood by anyone who has occasion to use it. 
Even the statistical sections are relatively easy since the derivations of the formulae 
presented have been omitted. The book can be recommended for use either in the 
classroom or personnel department. It seems unfortunate however that the author 
chose to neglect the wealth of pertinent material in the literature on industrial test- 
ing programs. At least a bibliography of such publications should have been in- 
cluded for those who are interested in examples a little closer to home. It is also a bit 
disappointing to find the subject of testing program costs and the dollar-and-cents 
return on such programs glossed over so lightly. Though the test constructers and 
researchers may not be overly concerned with costs, it is one of the primary problems 
facing the personnel manager who is recommending the installation of a testing 
program. It should also be noted that little if any reference is made to the place of 
individual testing in the selection program and that the clinician’s point of view has 
been omitted. 

Robert C. Rogers 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Company 
New York 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR OR ASSISTANT: 12 years experience in business, government and educa. 
tional personnel work. Recruitment, placement, training, employee relations, position classification 
and overall program administration. M.A. go pegs administration. Present position assistant per. 
sonnel director large government hospital. Also on teaching staff of state university. Present me 
$6400. Age 34; married. Box 77, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: 12. years progressive experience in recruitment and placement, 
wage and salary administration, employee training and labor relations, desires position as Personnel 
Director with a small firm, or Assistant Personnel Director in large company. B.S. degree, married, 
age 40, present salary $6500. Box 78, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Now doing personnel research in a manufacturing company. Desire posi- 
tion as assistant to Personnel Director or in charge personnel research. Speak fluent French. Experience 
also includes employee relations, general personnel work, personal selling, market research, develop- 
ment and maintenance of Manual of Standard Practices. Married. 2 years college. Will go anywhere. 
Box 79, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Job Analyst, Training Supervisor, Wage Incentives, Labor Relations, 
Counseling, Industrial Research. Veteran, age 30, B.S. in Bus. Adm. Graduate work in Ind. Eng. 8 
years experience. Desire position offering opportunity and development. Free to relocate. Detailed 
resume upon request. Salary $4500. Box 80, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL WORK: Young man, graduating January 1950 with B.A. in Sociology, and minor 
in Psychology, courses in testing, counseling and business administration, to name only a few pertinent 
to personnel work. Experienced in a variety of clerical positions. Age 24, married, veteran. Salary 
secondary to opportunity. Prefer west or midwest location. Box 81, Pers. Jour. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT: Graduate chemical engineer with 5 years experience in 
Research and Development work and job analysis with major oil refinery. Seeks position in man- 

wer analysis, job evaluation, organization and methods work in oil refinery or related process 
industry. Age 26, single, free to travel. Box 82, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Now employed, wants job with company interested in building sound 
employee and community relations on a realistic basis. Experienced in labor relations and personnel 
administration. Cost conscious. Excellent health. Go anywhere. Detailed work experience furnished 
if requested on your letterhead. Minimum salary $10,000. Box 83, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL—INDUS1..JAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR: Interested in multi-plant operations. 7 
years experience in all phases of personnel work. Experience includes labor-relations, analysis and 
operation of insurance and annuity programs. B. S. degree Mechanical Engineering. Sales engineer- 
ing background. Location secondary. Box 85, Pers. Jour. 





BANK OPERATING MAN: 27 years experience in practically all phases of banking in large bank 
employing over 2000 persons. Desires position in smaller bank as operating officer. Present salary 
$4900. Age 42 years. Will go anywhere. Box 86, Pers. Jour. 





HELP WANTED 


TIME STUDY MAN: For Time Study Department of large progressive Canadian Soap and Toilet 
Articles Manufacturer. Experience in Time Study necessary. Write fully stating age, education, marital 
status, experience and salary acceptable to Box 84, Pers. Jour. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 














